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GRAPHIC SYNTAX 


By W. L. CARR 


Colby College, Waterville, Maine 
NE OF THE 
for the development 
to read Latin may 


important skills 
necessary 
of ability 
be stated as “skill in grouping 
together on the basis of form and func- 
tion those Latin words which make up 
major or minor thought units.’ In such 


a statement “major thought unit’ refers 
to a clause in a compound or complex 
sentence, while “minor thought unit’’ re- 
fers to a phrase of some sort, e.g., a de- 


This skill is 
both 


pendent participial phrase. 
not an easy one to acquire, and 
should make it a 


teacher and = student 


conscious objective. I have found that a 
few simple graphic devices can be of very 
great aid in acquiring this particular skill. 

Now if all the clauses in a Latin sent- 
ence were laid end to end, the recognition 
of these “‘major thought units’’ would be 
a comparatively easy matter and the only 
graphic device needed would be a vertical 
line at the end of each clause except the 
last one: thus: 

Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, 
quarum unam incolunt Belgae, | qui sunt 
omnium Gallorum fortissimi. 

But not all complex sentences in Latin 
are so accommodatingly constructed. A 
very frequent type is the complex sentence 
with one or more parenthetical or inter- 
rupting clauses. For each such clause an 
appropriate graphic device would seem to 
be a pair of parenthesis marks; thus: 

Belgae, (qui sunt omnium Gallorum 
fortissimi,) a provincia longissime absunt. 
marks stand as an 


These parenthesis 


easily understood warning to all words 


outside them to “‘stay out’ and to all 
To the 
oral reader they serve as notice to lower 
the voice for the duration of the paren- 


words inside them to “‘stay in.” 


thetical clause. 

One of the important minor thought 
units that would seem to merit the use 
of a graphic device is the dependent par- 
ticipial phrase. When such a phrase pre- 
cedes or follows the rest of its clause, it 
may appropriately be marked off by a 
broken vertical line; thus: 

His rebus adducti, : Remi pacem peti- 
verunt. 

When such a phrase interrupts its 
clause, it may be marked off by a broken 
parenthesis; thus: 

Remi, ‘his rebus adducti}, 
tiverunt. 


pacem pe- 
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ANCHORS AWEIGH 
Translated by ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 


The Ohio State University 


(NOTE This is a portion of Professor Hodg- 
man’s translation of the Navy song. The complete 
translation, together with the translation of another 
Service song, may be obtained in mimeographed form 
from the American Classical League Service Bureau, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tennessee. For 
further details see page 23.) 


In altum, navitae 
Congredimini! 

Non declinabimus; 
Cavete, improbi-i-i-i! 
ToNiTrum promite! 
Sursum ancorae! 
Victuri tendite 

Et corpora pessum date! 


Eugae! 
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Another important minor thought unit 


is the ablative absolute phrase. Being 
independent of the rest of its 
clause, the ablative absolute phrase may 
very appropriately be marked off by an 


encircling line. 


formally 


Of course, one of the commonest types 
of minor thought units in a Latin sent- 
ence is a noun or pronoun with one or 
more attributive adjectives. However, 
this sort of word group rarely causes any 
difficulty except when the attributive ad- 
jective is separated from its substantive by 
one or more words. In such a case the 
dependence may be made obvious by the 
drawing of an arrow-headed subtended 
line leading from the adjective to its sub- 
stantive. Thus, in ‘“‘Dumnorix erat ma- 
gna apud plebem gratia,’’ a line may be 
drawn below the sentence from magna to 
gratia, ending in an arrow-head pointing 
directly up to gratia. When, as often 
happens, an attributive adjective depends 
on a pronoun which has to be supplied 
from the context, a caret should be used 
and the omitted pronoun supplied. In- 
deed, a caret insertion should be made 
when any logically essential part of a 
clause is lacking. As every teacher of 
Latin knows, the various forms of is and 
of sum are the words most often to be 


supplied from the context. 


Another important word group con- 
sists of a genitive noun or pronoun and 








the word 
which it depends. An appropriate graphic 


(noun, adjective, or verb) on 


device to indicate this relationship is an 
arrow-head placed over the genitive and 
pointed toward the word on which the 
genitive depends. Thus, in 
fortissimi sunt Belgae,’’ an 
arrow-head is placed over Gallorum point- 
ing to the right. In 
Virtutis,”’ 


“Omnium 
Gallorum 


‘Caesar erat magnae 
an arrow-head is placed over 
virtutis pointing to the left. In ‘‘Eius 
an arrow- 
head is placed over etus pointing to the 


adventu hostes se receperunt,”’ 


right. 


Another fairly common word group 
consists of a noun or pronoun and an 
appositive. This relation may be made 
obvious by the use of an ‘‘equals’’ sign 
appositive 
which is nearer to the word with which 
Thus, in ‘Caesar 


Dumnorigem, fratrem Diviciaci, ad se vo- 


placed over the end of the 
the appositive agrees. 


cavit,’ an ‘‘equals’”’ sign is placed over 


the end of fratrem, near Dumnorigem. 
One other word 

group is the prepositional phrase. Ex- 

however,. that this 


important sort of 


perience has shown, 
group presents no serious difficulty ex- 
cept perhaps in the adjective-preposition- 
noun combination, in which case the rela- 
tionship of the adjective to its noun 
would be indicated by the device of the 
subtended line already described. 

The graphic devices so far suggested 
are intended primarily as aids for the 
attainment of the objective stated at the 
beginning of this article. Some of them, 


however, would contribute also to the 


important objec- 


“ability to 


attainment of another 
tive, which can be stated as 
recognize accurately and promptly com- 
monly used grammatical forms and to 
determine the function of any of these 
forms in its particular context.’’ Placing 
an arrow-head over a genitive, for in- 
stance, is possible only for a student who 
can recognize a genitive when he sees it; 
and pointing the arrow to the right or 
to the left indicates a working knowledge 
of the function of that particular geni- 
tive. To help cultivate in the student a 
conscious recognition of other case forms 
and their functions I have found the fol- 
lowing devices very useful: 

A. straight 
object. 


underscoring for a direct 


A broken underscoring for an accusa- 
tive subject of an infinitive. 

A dotted underscoring for a secondary 
object. 
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A wave-line underscoring for a dative 
(regardless of its specific use). 

A small circle under an ablative used 
without a preposition 
specific use). 


(regardless of its 


A dot under a locative. 

Experience has shown that no graphic 
device is needed for the nominative or the 
Also, the small number of ac- 
cusatives used to express degree, extent of 
space, duration of time, or place whither 


Vocative. 


without a preposition may well be lump- 
ed together as “‘adverbial accusatives’’ and 
allowed to stand without graphic aid. 

To help cultivate in the student a 
conscious recognition of subjunctive forms 
I have found the following devices very 
useful: 

1. A horizontal bracket over an in- 
dependent subjunctive verb or verb phrase. 

2. Vertical brackets to enclose a sub- 
ordinate subjunctive clause, whether end- 
on or interrupting; thus: 

Caesar pontem fecit, [ut flumen tran 
siret }. 

Caesar, [ut flumen transiret} pontem 
fecit. 

3. Pointed brackets to enclose a sub 
junctive clause which interrupts another 
subjunctive clause: thus: 

Caesar rogavit [cur legatus nuntium 
«qui haec nuntiaret>» non misisset}. 

A useful device for helping the student 
to recognize a subjunctive and its func- 
tion in certain types of subjunctive clause 
(e.g., a substantive volitive clause, an in- 
direct question, or a result clause) is a 


Thus, 


in ‘Caesar militibus imperavit ut pontem 


box line around the “‘clue word.” 


facerent,’’ tmperavit is the clue word, and 
may be boxed. In ‘Caesar legatos roga- 


vit cur venissent,’” rogavit is treated 
similarly; and in ‘“‘Legio tam fortiter pu- 
gnavit ut hostes repellerentur,’’ tam is 
the clue word. 

One further graphic device is suggested, 
namely upper half brackets to mark an 
imperative. 

This list of graphic devices has been 
developed and 
period of teaching at all levels from the 


modified over a_ long 


seventh grade to the graduate school, and 
always with gratifying results. Of course, 
the student should gradually be introduced 
to this or any other system, and then 
given sufficient practice to make him 
familiar with the devices as they are in- 
troduced. The student should thereafter 
be encouraged to use the system, as a 
whole or in part, in the study of any 
Latin sentence which he finds he cannot 
comprehend at the first reading. The 
average student needs some such system of 
graphic devices to supplement and imple- 
ment the general advice which he gets 
from his teacher or his textbook to learn 
to ‘‘comprehend the Latin sentence in the 
Latin order.” To do this the student 
must gain a working knowledge of the 
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possibilities of Latin word order, and if 
he will train himself to see the pattern 
of each sentence being studied, he will 
find that he can save himself from much 
time - consuming wandering about in a 
maze of phrases and clauses. And the 
teacher will find that, once his pupils 
have become familiar with the symbols 
involved, he can save a great deal of 
class time by the use of the system in the 
blackboard presentation in sentence con- 
text of new forms and uses or in the 
clarification of a Latin passage that has 
proved difficult for the students. Again, 
in supervised study of a Latin passage, 
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VERSE-WRITING CONTEST 


HE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK will this 
year conduct another Verse- 

Writing Contest for high school 

and college students. Any high 
school or college student may enter the 
contest provided he is this year studying 
Latin, Greek, or classical civilization under 
a teacher who ts a member of the Amert- 
can Classical League. Certificates of hon- 
orable mention will be awarded to the 
writers of all verses chosen for publica- 
tion. Manuscripts must bear the name 
of the student, of his high school or col- 
lege, and of his teacher of Latin or 
Greek. The verse may be in English, 
Greek; the must be 
drawn from classical literature or myth- 


Latin, or theme 
ology, or classical antiquity, in the broad- 
The poems must 
be entirely original—not translations of 


est sense of the term. 


passages from ancient authors. No manu- 
scripts will be returned; and the winning 
verses are to become the property of the 
American Classical League. The decision 
of the Editorial Board of THE CLASSI- 
CAL OUTLOOK shall be final. 
ment of the results will be made in the 
May. 1944, issue. Manuscripts will be 
received at any time up to March 15, 
1944. 


Announce- 
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the classroom becomes a laboratory; for 
the students have something to do, and 
the teacher can walk around and see what 
progress the students are making. He 
can see and correct any errors which they 
may be making in the understanding of 
forms and sentence structure. Further- 
more, the system can be very well used 
with slight modifications in the prelim- 
inary analysis of English sentences which 
are to be turned into Latin. And, final- 
ly, teachers who have used this system 
find that it provides a simple and quick 
way of testing the student’s knowledge 
of the essentials of Latin grammar. 
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The very practical question naturally 
arises as to where students are to use these 
graphic devices. Obviously not in their 
Latin textbooks, if these are owned by 
the school. One plan is to provide each 
student with a text edition of the Latin 
author being read. These text editions 
are usually available from the publishers 
at very little cost. Another plan is to 
have the students copy (preferably double 
spaced) those sentences from the reading 
assignment which are most difficult to 
comprehend. Time spent in copying 
good Latin is time well spent. In any 
should have in_ his 
Also, 


the class period should regularly provide 


case, each student 
hands a complete set of directions. 


for some practice in the use of these de- 
vices at the blackboard as a means of 
clearing up difficulties and correcting 
possible errors. Blackboard work of this 
sort will usually prove more profitable 
than the writing of paradigms or English 


to-Latin sentences. 


ww wy 
EDUCATION MUST BE 
MAINTAINED 


By ESSIE HILI 


Senior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 


HAT WE ARE AT WAR and 
that we probably do not realize 
the seriousness of our situation 
is being brought before the eyes 

of the reading public almost daily. Seldom 
does a week pass without the appearance 
of some article in the newspapers dealing 
with the schools in war time—what they 
should be doing, what they should be 
teaching. The schools and the teachers 
(those that can be secured and retained) 
are going quietly on, putting forth their 
efforts to do their part—for all thinking 
people must believe that education must 
be maintained, however much the war 
clouds threaten. 

It is difficult to believe that any com 
mission on education in our United States 
can be advising the laying aside of subject 
matter vital to the knowledge of our own 
language, literature, and institutions - 
vital for what is considered best in a 
civilization higher than that of inferior 
and barbarous nations. Yet such is act 
ually the case. 

The lightness with which our own lan 
guage has been handled in the schools for 
the past few years, as a result of sugges 
tions from, and experimentation by, 
would-be teachers, has produced a host of 
poor spellers, writers, and readers — the 
subject of criticism by the business and 
professional public and by army officials 
as well. Attempts have been made to 
underrate the value of some subjects in 
order to make way for the more ‘‘prac- 


ones, and some courses 
have been taken bodily out of the cur- 


tical’’ and ‘“‘easy”’ 
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schools. Now the 
and some of 
those courses are being reinstated — and 
that is well. 


riculum in certain 


mistake is being realized, 
English is being recognized 
as the coming universal language, and. it 
is being studied everywhere. If we are 
not careful, other countries are going to 
be more efficient students and users of 
our language than we ourselves are! 

‘The schools should divert the empha- 
sis placed on cultural things, to subjects 
more directly useful to the war effort.”’ 
This is a much statement 
today. It is true that that is what Ger 
and her allies have been doing. 
Germany for more than twenty years has 
employed her youth in the arts of prepar- 
ing implements of war and murder. In 
the opinion of many wise people, we had 
better be ‘‘sitting tight’’ in the matter of 
education, and holding on to what we 
have as long as we can. 


over-worked 


many 


A recently published report advises the 
encouragement of instruction in Spanish, 
German, and French. Now, that is good, 
and very wise; but anyone who knows 
anything about language study knows 
that Latin is the basic foundation for 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, 
and that a thorough knowledge of Latin 
is necessary if one does not wish to 
‘flounder’ in learning those languages. 
In the same report it is suggested that 
who have an aptitude for 
language be given in Russian, 
Portuguese, and Japanese. That is all 
right, if there is a rather good crowd with 
a good ancient language foundation from 
which to choose “‘the few.’’ The writer 
of this article has had some experience in 
the study of Russian, and not only ad- 
vises that some with Latin or 
Greek is most advantageous in studying 


“‘a very few’’ 
courses 


contact 


that language, but sincerely warns against 
studying it without a knowledge of Latin 
or Greek. 

We have been 
war without any desire on our part; and 
we are now having to muster all effort 


impelled into this 





to ‘hold our own” and to win out over 
the demons of war. We have been ‘‘slip- 
ped up on” from more than one angle 
in connection with this war; let us not 
be “‘slipped up on” in the matter of good 
training and education. 
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Notes And Notices 2 


BCG OPPS OF SS 


Education 
contained (pp. 306- 
entitled ‘‘Latin in the 
Sallie S. Lovelace, 
High School, 


The 
for April, 
308) 
War Curriculum,” by 
of the Jefferson 
Roanoke, Va. 

The Philhellene, the 
American Friends of Greece, published in 
its January - February, 1943, issue, an 
article entitlea ‘“We Had Not Been This 
Splendor,’’ by Mary Ellen Chase. The 
author draws a parallel between the plight 
women and that of the 


Virginia Journal of 
1943, 


an. article 
Senior 


bulletin of: the 


of the Trojan 
Greeks today. 

The Loyola College Review, of Mon- 
treal, Canada, features in its 1943 issue a 
verse translation of Horace’s poem, ‘O 
Fons Bandusiae.”’ 

North Dallas (Texas) 
boasts of a volunteer Greek class. 


High School 
When 
the principal of the school expressed a 
desire to review his Greek, he was joined 
by twelve advanced Latin students, three 
teachers, and a minister. The group meets 
once a week, before school begins in the 
credit is given, and the 
class buy their 
Several of the students plan to 


morning. No 
members of the own 
books. 


go on with Greek in college. 
“BABY TALK” 
(MARTIAL I, 100) 
‘‘Mammas”’ atque “‘tatas’’ habet Afra, sed 
ipsa tatarum 
Dici et mammarum maxima mamma 
potest! 
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This department is designed as a 
of ideas for classroom teachers. 


clearing-house 
Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


THE VALUE OF 
Miss Edith M. West 
Chester (Pa.) Senior-Junior High School, 


LATIN TODAY 
Jackson, of 


writes: 

“Last year I added an optional question 
Any one who had 
inclination might 
answer it, but no one was required to do 


to our yearly tests. 


the time and_ the 


so. The wording differed for the vari- 
ous classes, but the idea was the same for 
all. The pupils asked to state 
briefly any connection between our work 
for the past and the present-day 
world, or to tell in what way Latin had 
helped The 


were 
year 
them. following are some 
of the answers: 
“From Latin IV: ‘Vergil has increas- 
ed my knowledge; after the war intelli- 


gent people will be needed.’ ‘Latin is 
the basis of many languages, some of 
which I may be called upon to know, 


if I take up radio signalling in the army. 
Also, Latin has been used as a base for 
‘May we all heed Ver- 
gil’s plea for peace! 


modern codes.’ 
After the last war, 
we failed to do so. How about this 
time?’ 

“From Latin III: ‘We are trying to 
defend our country from the clutches of 
totalitarianism. defended his 
and downfall.’ 


Cicero 
country from conspiracy 
‘The coal strikers can be compared to the 
undecided 
which one to follow, Cicero or Catiline. 
They did not whether to follow 
Roosevelt or Lewis.’ “The decay of the 
warns us that 


Roman senators who were 


know 


demo- 
cracy will die unless it is jealously guard- 


Roman_ republic 
ed by the citizens.’ 

“From Latin II: ‘Our reading has 
helped me to understand the problems of 
an invading “The 
Caesar's day called themselves invincible, 
but they ‘What has 
been interesting to me is to find that 
we are fighting the Germans today for 
the same led his 
legions against them more than two thou- 
Ariovistus wanted Leb- 


army.’ Germans in 


were conquered.’ 


reason that Caesar 


sand years ago. 
ensraum too.’ 
Latin I: ‘A 


mean the difference between 


“From long mark in 
Latin may 
two tenses, or two different cases. If you 


learn to look for these small but im- 


portant things, you will have a better 
chance of seeing your mistakes not only 


in Latin, but in other things as well.’ 
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‘Latin helps the boys in the service learn 
new words.’ ”’ 
A TERM PROJECT 

Miss Mildred M. Carrier, of Cony 
High School, Augusta, Maine, writes: 

“We have a yearly project—the writ- 
ing of English plays on some subject 
having to do with Latin. The plays are 
judged with the assistance of a member 
of the English department. The winners 
will cast and produce their plays them- 
selves, in June. After this the winning 
plays will be published in the Cony Cue, 
our school magazine. As many of the 
plays always deal with the value of La- 
tin, we are delighted to have this op- 
portunity of bringing our arguments be- 
fore the public. In spite of the emphasis 
being placed on subjects directly pre- 
paring high school students for war, I 
feel quite strongly that our activities 
have had a great deal to do with the 
interest in Latin that is still maintained 
in our school.” 


TWO CAESARS 
Miss Adeline E. Reeping, of the Lat- 
robe (Pa.) High School, reports that 
during the school year her students pre- 
sented a panel discussion on the topic, 
‘Mussolini vs. Caesar,” comparing the 
two leaders as to their military strategy. 


“DOCTOR I. Q.” 

Miss Hazel K. Farmer, of Webster 
High School, Webster Groves, Missouri, 
writes: 

“Our students gave a program pattern- 
ed after the radio feature, ‘Dr. I. Q.’ 
The president of our Latin club acted 
as the ‘Doctor.” Two students, equipped 
with microphones attached to a long 
cable, roamed through the audience pick- 
ing out victims. If the unfortunate per- 
son chosen could not answer the ‘Doc- 
tor’s’ question, he was given a compli- 
mentary ticket to the next meeting of 
the Latin club, and also an issue of our 
paper, Latinus Rumor. If he could ans- 
wer the question, he was promptly given 
some chocolate kisses.”’ 


A CHINESE SPEAKER 

Miss Elizabeth Moore, of the Junior- 
Senior High School, Junction City, Kan- 
sas, writes: 

“Each year our Latin students have a 
program with an outside speaker of un- 
usual interest. Last year Captain Hung 
Tao Lung, of the Chinese army, who 
had been sent by his superiors to study 
at Fort Riley, spoke on the problems 
involved in the study of Chinese, and 
also those he had encountered in the 
study of English.” 

PATRIOTIC ENVELOPES 

Dr. Emory E. Cochran, of Fort Ha- 
milton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes; 


“Many stores sell ‘patriotic envelopes,’ 
with colored pictures and patriotic slo- 
gans. I find that students of high school 
age are fond of collecting these, and 
that this collecting propensity can be 
tied up very nicely with the war effort 
and with Latin—simply by translating 
the slogans into Latin, or giving Latin 
titles to the pictures.’” Dr. Cochran sends 
in one envelope with a picture of Uncle 
Sam; others with the slogans, ‘‘United 
for Freedom and Equality,”’ ‘“‘Ours a 
Heroic Past—and a Glorious Future,”’ 
etc. Another, bearing a cartoon showing 
a soldier endeavoring to conceal a rising 
sun which is tattooed on his chest, bears 
the legend, ‘‘Honest, fellows, I had that 
done before I ever heard of the Japs!” 
Dr. Cochran's Latin versions of the slo- 
gans and captions have given his students 
much enjoyment. 


INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS 

Dr. Cochran says further: 

“This term I am having all my Latin 
teachers find out pupil interests and 
then work out individual projects for 
individual pupils. Prospective doctors 
will look into medical Latin, prospective 
physicists and biologists will study scienti- 
fic words in these fields, etc.”’ 


A PHOTOSTAT 

Dr. Cochran continues: 

“Over the week-end I had an enlarged 
photostat made of a newspaper clipping 
‘boosting’ the study of languages. It was 
from the New York Sun of August 21, 
1943, and was based upon a report by 
Dean Baer, of New York University. 
With a glossy finish, the photostat shows 
up well on our bulletin board.” 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 


By DOROTHY PARK LATTA 


Director, American Classical League Service Bureau 


N THIS YEAR OF WAR, the Junior 

Classical League continues to grow 

and to thrive. The roll of chapters 

remains at four hundred and fifty- 
eight, and the membership at the end of 
the last school year totaled slightly over 
ten thousand. It is heartening to find 
from the yearly reports of the activities 
of the chapters of the Junior Classical 
League that they are really keeping light- 
ed the torch of classical learning, as well 
as taking the leadership in their schools 
in war work of all kinds. 

It is hoped that this school year will 
see an increased effort on the part of 
all chapters to make clear to their com- 
munities the pressing need to keep the 
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liberal arts studies in our schools. Last 
year there was a misguided effort to push 
aside the study of the humanities in favor 
of purely technical training. The Junior 
Classical League can do no greater serv- 
ice to the cause of education and the 
peace to come than to stress that a well 
educated youth is the salvation of the 
world of tomorrow. The 
Classical League has published and sent 
to all teachers of Latin in the country 
a pamphlet called ‘“Why Latin and Greek 
Should Not Be Discontinued in Our 
Schools."’ This will help you in this 
important work. Read it, distribute it, 
get space in your school and local papers 


American 


to publicize the information in it. Con- 
tinue and increase the efforts you have 
made in other years through Latin Week 
and through other channels. Continue to 
cooperate with other departments in your 
school, as so many of you have done in 
the past. The president of the American 
Classical League, Professor B. L. Ullman 
of the University of Chicago, has called 
the teachers of the classics all over the 
United States to arms to combat this at- 
tack on the study of the humanities in 
American Classical 
League now calls the Junior Classical 


our schools. The 


Yours is 
a most important work in this crucial 


League to this same battle. 


year. 

Annually a request is sent out to the 
chapters of the Junior Classical League 
for a report of activities during the year. 
The following excerpts from the reports 
which came in last May show new ideas, 
new ways of doing old things, or merely 
records of successful programs. 

From its very beginning, the Junior 
Classical League has had as one of its 
purposes the interesting of other students, 
their parents, the school adminstrators, 
and the community at large, in the study 
of Latin. Almost all the chapters have 
done more or less of this work in the 
past year. The chapter at Monterey 
(California) Union High School was 
alarmed by the possibility that the Latin 
I class would be cancelled for the second 
year in succession. Through its president 
and her assistant, the freshman students 
of the canvassed in the 
Orientation classes and a list of twenty- 
five pupils was secured for a Latin I 
class. The group in Swedesboro, New 
Jersey, took the place of the school sup- 
ervisor and visited the graduating class 
of the grammar school to help advise 
it on choice of subjects in high school. 
As part of their work the members of 
the chapter in the John W. Hallahan 
Catholic Girls’ High School Annex, 
Philadelphia, Pa., gave a play called 
“Latin on Trial.’’ In it, Latin Lang- 


school were 


uage herself appeared in Roman costume, 
defended herself, and recited the Pledge 








to the Flag in Latin. In the spring 
the chapter at the Raub Junior High 
School, Allentown, Pa., wrote letters on 
Junior Classical League stationery, to be 
bulletin boards of the 
seventh-grade homerooms. The 


placed on the 
eight 
letters all began, ‘“‘I would take Latin 
and continued 


with the reasons why the eighth- and 


if I were you, because...” 


ninth-grade pupils were glad they had 
elected Latin. At Golconda, Illinois, mem- 
bers of the Latin I class had interesting 
interviews with teachers and citizens of 
the community concerning their study of 
a foreign language, and the value of 
such study to them. At Mt. Clemens 
gave an hour's 
high school 


Michigan, the chapter 


program for the junior 
students, with a Roman style show and 
a skit. At this program a sheet of paper 
headed “Why Take Latin?” 
The chapter at Central 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn., revised 
its booklet, ‘““The Value of 


which it distributes to junior high school 


was given 


to each guest. 
Latin,”’ 


students. The new edition contained 
comments by students and graduates of 
the high school. The state organization 
of Texas had as one of its projects for 
the year to increase the number of 
students studying Latin in the schools of 
the state. The chapter at Greenville, 
Texas, presented at a P. T. A. meeting 
a shadow box displaying modes of land 
travel in Roman times. 

Many 


Latin Week sponsored by a committee of 


chapters celebrated the annual 


the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. Each day of the week 
was marked by some feature—an assem- 
bly program, an open house in the La- 
tin department, an exhibit of posters and 
libraries, 
publicity, 
talks before such groups as the Kiwanis 


models in. stores, banks, or 


radio programs, newspaper 
Club, etc. 


At the 
Ashland, 


Coles 
Kentucky, a 


High School, 
Language Week 
was conducted with the cooperation of 
all the language departments, to bring 
the importance of the study of foreign 
languages before the public. Features of 
the week were newspaper publicity, radio 


Junior 


programs, displays, programs, and open 
house in foreign language classes. The 
Coles chapter has celebrated Rome’s birth- 
day each year with a carnival called “‘A 
Roman Holiday.’’ Last year the other 
junior high school of the city, and the 
Latin, French, and Spanish students of 
the senior high school, were invited to 
take part in the floor show. They 
furnished a Spanish bull fight, French 
folk songs, and Atalanta’s race. The us- 


ual Roman Holiday gladiatorial combats 
and chariots had entries from the two 


junior high schools and the senior high 





school. The regular side shows, a ‘‘trip 
to Hades,’’ fortune tellers, Apollo and 
Diana “Café Olym- 
pus,’ etc., were in evidence. A new fea- 


archery booths, a 


ture was the ‘Judgment of Paris,’’ a 
popularity contest in which the junior 
high school students voted for their 
most popular girl, who then competed on 


Holiday night for the title of ‘Miss 
Venus.’ The winner received a golden 
apple (a_ glorified grapefruit). Votes 


were sold for five cents each, and the 
proceeds were used for war bonds in one 
school, for the Red Cross in the other. 
The war bonds will be used to trans- 
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ets 


WHAT A WORD! 


R. E. S. McCARTNEY, of the 
University of Michigan, calls to 
our attention an amazing Eng- 
lish word published in Rip- 

ley's “Believe It Or Not’ column on July 
23, 1943. The word is *‘floccinaucinihili- 
contains the letter 1 
nine times, as Ripley remarks, and means 


pilification.”’ = It 
belittling.’ Classicists wilf recognize the 
word as composed of the Latin words 
flocct, nauct, nihilt, and pili, plus -fica- 
from the 


tion, which stems ultimately 


root fac-. ‘‘The letter 1,’° writes Dr. 
McCartney, ‘‘is. the 


in Latin, but one is 


combining vowel 
for compounds 
tempted to call flocct, nauct, nthili, and 
value (i.e., negligible 
value and no value).’’ Each of the four 
“of little value” 


pili genitives of 
words means or “of no 
“It might not be inappropriate,” 
McCartney, ‘“‘to describe 


value.”’ 

continues Dr. 

‘floccinaucinihilipilification’ as the intensi- 

fication of minimization and pejoration’’! 
Try it on your Latin classes. 
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form the classroom into a ‘‘Classical 
Room” after the war is over. 

The chapter at the Edward D. Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, joined with 
the other language departments to further 
the study of languages in war and peace 
times and so to promote a better un- 
derstanding of our allies and our en- 
emies through the study of their lang- 
uages and cultures. The chapter at 
Tonawanda, N. Y., held a joint Christ- 
mas program with the French and 
Spanish clubs: short plays were presented 
and Christmas cards and presents were 
exchanged. 

Chapter meetings produced many good 
ideas. The Junior-Senior High School 
at Junction City, Kansas, holds an initia- 
tion party for new members. All pro- 
spective initiates are required to learn the 
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Latin words of ‘‘God Bless America.” 
After repeating the Latin, 
they are admitted within the ‘“‘gates of 


successfully 


Rome,’ and at a signal don Roman 
costume. Led by the consuls and the 
patricians (second-year students), they 


march while the judges decide which is 
the “‘noblest Roman of them all.’’  In- 
stead of having a program committee for 
the full year, the group at Grenada, Miss- 
issippi, has a new committee each month, 
so that all members may have a chance 
to serve on it. 

Membership requirements of the chap- 
ters vary. Last year the Gilman, Illinois, 
members of the 
Latin II class remain active. 


chapter let previous 
The cur- 


rent Latin II class was called ‘‘Legio De- 


cima,’’ and the members from the year 
before called themselves ‘‘Caesar’s Vet 
erans.”’ The Veterans had _ separate 
monthly supper meetings, preceded or 


followed by an hour of sight transla- 
tion, to make up for their not being 
able to have a Latin III class. The chap- 
Cony High School, Augusta, 
Maine, admits as honorary members the 
highest ranking first-year students. This 
annual honor is awaited with interest 
and suspense by the Latin 
students. 


ter at 


first-year 


Chapters have various ways of elect- 
ing officers; and many conduct the elec- 
tion along Roman lines, with an ela- 
At North High School, 
Colorado, two candidates are 
nominated in each class before the elec- 
tion. Four 


borate ambitio. 
Denver, 


consul are 
nominated by the seniors—two boys and 
two girls. 


candidates for 


Praetors and quaestors are 
nominated by the juniors, aediles by the 
sophomores, and ‘“‘factotums’’ by the 
freshmen. For a week before election 
portions of the blackboards are turned 
Over to serve as ‘‘walls’’ for the candi- 
dates; they are covered with ‘‘graffiti,”’ 
pictures, and cartoons, in colored 
chalk. On the day of the election all 
candidates appear in impromptu togas at 
the chapter meeting, and speak for them- 
selves. 

Some chapters have adopted sweaters 
in the chapter colors, or an insigne. The 
chapter at St. Joseph Academy, South 
Bend, Indiana, has purple and white for 
its chapter colors; members wear white 
skirts and purple sweaters at meetings. 

At the formation of each chapter, a 
handsome charter, printed in purple, gold, 
and black, is given by the American 
Classical League to the new chapter. At 
the Beaver High School, Bluefield, West 
Virginia, the principal presented the 
charter to the new chapter in a cere- 
mony during an assembly program. 

Programs for meetings are serious or 
amusing, and are as varied as are the 
different chapters. Every year at their 
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annual party, the boys of the chapter at 
North High School, Denver, Colorado, 
perform a ‘“‘boys’ ballet’’ in Greek cos- 
tumes and garlands. On Armistice Day 
the chapter of the Junior-Senior High 
School at Junction City, Kansas, has 
talks on Greek and Roman ideals of pat- 
riotism and on some of the 
stories of brave men and deeds. At a tea 
given by the chapter at the Jefferson 
High School, Roanoke, Virginia, the re- 
freshments were served by girls in Roman 


famous 


costume. This same group gave an as- 
sembly program of tableaux of Roman 
with a 
analogies to modern times. 


history, commentator pointing 
Many chap- 
ters invite professors from neighboring 
colleges, or local ministers, editors, law- 
yers, etc., to speak to them on pertinent 
The Oklahoma Classical Coun- 
cil sponsored a radio series stressing in- 
teresting word derivation; some Junior 
Classical League chapters took part in 
the programs. At a spring meeting, the 
chapter at Garnett, Kansas, featured stories 
from Roman history, and then proceeded 
to a history of the Olympic games, fol- 
lowed by a program of chariot races, 
discus throwing, and foot racing, in the 


subjects. 


school stadium. 

Many chapters carry out a Saturnalia 
celebration with a rex; but at the North 
Phoenix (Arizona) High School there 
was a regina of the Saturnalia, in Roman 
costume. At the Christmas meeting of 
the chapter at Polytechnic High School, 
Fort Worth, Texas, members were pre- 
sented with corsages of red berries, mistle- 
toe, fir, and red ribbon as favors. At 
Wenatchee, Wash., the rex of the Sa- 
turnalia usually has a crown of vegetables; 
but last year it was made from colorful 
Christmas tree decorations. 

On the birthday of the Junior Classical 
League the group at the Waco (Texas) 
High School celebrated with a birthday 
cake, and sang a Latin version of 
“Happy Birthday to You.’ At Albert 
Lea, Minn., a breakfast was held to 
celebrate Cicero’s escape from Catiline. 
For the February meeting, the chapter at 
Cleburne, Texas, gave an interpretation 
of an ode of Horace in four versions 
(Roman, Victorian, Modern, and Negro), 
with four couples in costume reading the 
lines. Since war is very much in the 
minds of all, many chapters have had 
talks on ancient warfare and modern 
warfare, or have compared ancient and 
modern dictators. 

Many chapters undertake yearly proj- 
ects. At Streator, Ill., some members 
translated popular songs into Latin. At 
the Pius XI School, Milwaukee, Wis., 
some members wrote original verses on 
classical themes which were collected in 
a scrapbook; others made posters, e.g., 
one illustrating fashions in women’s 


hairdress in Rome; and all have contrib- 
uted to a scrapbook illustrating the activi- 
ties of the chapter from its inception. 
In the Senior High School, Little Rock, 
Ark., the year’s project was keeping a 
bulletin board in the hall filled with in- 
teresting material on Latin. The displays 
which proved most interesting to the 
student body were those on Christmas, 
Valentine Day, and Easter; and one on 
cartoons showing the influence of the 
classics. The Academy of Mount St. 
Joseph, St. Joseph, Ohio, made original 
crossword puzzles in Latin, in holiday 
designs for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Many chapters gave gifts to the Latin 
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HORACE, CARM. I, 27 


Translated by ALBERTA ROBISON 


Los Angeles, California 


Come, come, my comrades, let us put an 
end 

To this unseemly quarreling! 
shout 

So at each other! Is it meet for friend 

Feasting with friend to turn into a bout 

A peaceful banquet? Sheathe the Persian 
sword! 

Back to your couches! 
share? 

Then if Megilla’s brother give the word— 
His sweetheart’s name—I'll drink a health 
to her. 
What, hesitating? 


Do not 


I must drink my 


Can you be ashamed? 

Is she no lady who enthralls your heart 

And brings your cheek to blush? Let 
her be named! 


Who? Oh, you poor boy, in that mon- 
ster’s art 

To be held! Pegasus could scarce get 
through 


To help you now! And I had hopes 


for you! 
Tis ial Lee Le Lh La Lh i i LL hd 


classroom —— books, furniture, statues of 
gods or goddesses, busts of Caesar, Ci- 
cero, or Augustus, etc.—or gave gifts of 
money to scholarship funds, as did the 
Foster, Ohio, chapter. At Cottage 
Grove, Oregon, one of the projects was 
the making of dolls by wrapping hair- 
pins with cloth, and the dressing of the 
dolls in miniature togas, tunics and stolas. 
The chapter at Waco (Texas) High 
School made a three dimensional plan of 
Hades, peopled with characters mention- 
ed in the sixth book of the Aeneid, and 
displayed the plan in the school li- 
brary. Banquets are a yearly project in 
At Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
the banquet is the occasion upon which 
new members are initiated. This year the 
walls of the cafeteria where the banquet 


many chapters. 
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was held were decorated with large paint- 
ings in the style of Pompeian wall dec- 
orations, done by the students. 

At Wessington Springs, South Da- 
kota, it is the school’s custom to have 
a parade on the annual Homecoming 
Day. The chapter entered a float entit- 
led ‘““‘He came, he saw, he conquered.” 
The chapter at De Land, Florida, also 
entered a float in a Homecoming parade, 
in the ‘“‘walking 
won first prize. 
carried by 


(gasless)’’ section, and 
It was a Roman litter, 
six boys dressed as_ slaves, 
bearing a master, with placards, ‘‘Don't 
let this happen here!”’ 

All chapters have turned to helping in 
the war effort wholeheartedly. 
and bonds are purchased with chapter 
funds. Red Cross work of every kind 
The chapter at Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Conn., has written to 
former members now in the service, and 
kas sent each one the school paper. 
Others help rationing boards, sell bonds 
and stamps, collect scrap of every kind, 
collect books, make _ scrapbooks for 
hospital patients, give war stamps as 
prizes at contests, etc. A chapter at 
Greenville, Texas, helped the Texas His- 
torical Society to compile data on Texas 
war heroes. The chapter at Newberry, 
South Carolina, contributed to the 
school’s “‘On-to-Victory Stunt Night’ an 
original playlet 


Stamps 


is done. 


which featured Caesar's 
ghost warning Il Duce of the fate that 
befalls dictators. In Defiance, Ohio, one 
meeting was devoted to a debate on the 
topic, “Shall Latin be scrapped for the 
duration?’’ It provoked a lively discus- 
sion in the manner of ‘“‘Town Hall” 
meetings. The members at the John W. 
Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School 
Annex, Philadelphia, Pa., presented a 
panel discussion on ‘‘Latin in War Time.” 
Because of war conditions, state meet- 
ings of the Junior Classical League were 
not held. In Texas an executive session 
only was held, and elected delegates were 
sent to discuss projects for the coming 
year and to report on work done during 
the past year. The Texas organization 
still publishes The Torch, an _interest- 
ing paper, for the whole state member- 
ship. In some cases county meetings 
were held, or chapters in the same city 
held a meeting. A large and enthusiastic 
“institute’’ was held at Mackenzie High 
School, Detroit, Mich., with plays, a 
movie travelogue, and a round table dis- 
cussion. The state organizations are an 
important part of the Junior Classical 
League, and they will resume their activi- 
ties in full when conditions permit. 
REMIND YOUR CLASSES 
That nauta has to be masculine, for 
there were no WAVES in ancient Rome! 


. We. o. 








“ENTELLUS K.O.S DARES 
IN THE FIFTH” 


By DOROTHY M. SCHULLIAN 


Albion College, Albion, Michigan 

HE YOUNG AMERICAN'S zeal 
for sports and games of every 
kind is well known. His com- 

petitive spirit is easily aroused 

athletics; one 


in almost any phase of 


wonders therefore why teachers of the 


classics have not more often awakened 
their students to a keener interest in the 
ancient athletes. We may read with ex- 
citement Pindar’s glowing tributes to the 
heroes of the Olympic games; we may 
scan with attention the verses in Homer 
or Theocritus or Apollonius which are 
the forerunners of the Fifth Aeneid. But 
the student himself must be encouraged to 
see runners or boxers, archers or boat- 
racers as men equal to a Gunder Hagg, a 
Joe Louis, a Maurice Thompson, or a 
Sir Thomas Lipton in their desire and 
Otherwise he may think 


of them only as dry worthies long since 


ability to win. 


dead, and fail to appreciate the brilliance 
of their achievements and of Vergil’s 
verse. 

The following description of the box- 
ing match in Vergil (Aeneid V, 362- 
484), done in the style of a sports an- 
nouncer, is designed to vivify the scene 
for the student. Similar modernizations 
could be 
boat-race, and the archery contest. 
padding has been necessary to heighten 
the suspense, but the broad 
of Vergil’s account are not dulled there- 
by. The asks indulgence for 
all anachronisms, and omis- 


written for the foot-race, the 


Some 
features 


writer 
additions, 
sions, and expresses her gratitude to cer- 
tain publications which have contributed 
the needed boxing lingo — Philadelphia 
Jack O’Brien and S. E. Bilik, Boxing 
(Scribner's, 1928), for example; The 
New York Times in its descriptions of 
various recent matches; and even News- 
Week of July 19, 1943, for its report 
on the Wallace-Jones fight. Coach Walter 
B. Sprandel of Albion College has graci- 
ously checked the account from the techni- 
cal point of view. 

This description may be used in the 
Latin class or in the classical club, after 
the Latin account of the boxing match 
translated. It may 
aloud by the teacher; or, better still, it 
may be presented as a 
by a boy in the class who has been taken 
into the teacher's confidence and sworn 
to secrecy. 


has been be read 


“surprise feature’ 


It should, of course, be pre- 
sented with much spirit. 
THE FIGHT 

We shall imagine that a general reporter 

has already described to his listening au- 

dience the setting of the open-air Madison 

Square Garden in which the bout takes 
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place. Contestants have been introduced 
and the special ‘“‘blow-by-blow”’ reporter 
now takes over: 
ROUND I. 
corner quickly. 
and hooks a left to the ribs. 
light left to the face. 
Dares bobs eagerly up and down, danc- 


of his 


He moves forward in a 


Dares comes out 
crouch 
Entellus jabs a 
ing, feinting, weaving at a comfortable 
pace. Entellus shoots a short punch to 
the head. But his target is moving and 
hard to hit; the younger fighter is quick, 
snappy, They 
treat, they 


alert. advance, they re- 


sidestep. Entellus misses a 
right to the face and takes a right high 
on the head. 
the Sicilian’s neck. 
left to the lands a 
head, sends painful digs to the midriff. 


Dares curls a right around 
Entellus jabs a solid 
jaw, right to the 
He sways from a spearing left and backs 
again to position for a counter that pun- 
ishes his foe’s nerve centers. But he’s 
winded; he clinches for a breathing-spell, 
Dares short jabs to the heart, 
and the contestants break cleanly on order 


delivers 


of Aeneas. 

fists cocked, 
shaky, he 
breathes through his nostrils. 
bell ends the first 


Dares is ready, arms poised, 
jaws set. But Entellus is 
longer 
And the 


give him 


feels his age, he no 


round to 
relief. 

ROUND IIL. 
the applause of the crowd, Dares still con- 


They move out again to 


fident and fresh, Entellus restored and 
circling slowly as he measures his oppon- 
ent. They shuffle toward each other. 


Dares 
hook. 


swishes a murderous-looking left 
They trade long lefts to the face. 
Entellus crashes a left and right to the 
head. His straight-left jab beats a swing. 
Dares rips a short uppercut to the head. 
The Sicilian grazes the chin with a right- 
hand punch. Dares is wild with rights 
trying to reach him. Entellus drives the 
Trojan to the ropes with a fusillade of 
rights and lefts to the head. They square 
up. Entellus with straight left jabs to 
head and body paves the way for his 
right. It snaps forward with full force, 
a punishing blow. Dares rides with the 
punch and approaches with his left lead. 
Entellus rams his right to the left ribs. 
He tags the jaw 
with a right as 
the bell sounds. 

ROUND III. 
And now Dares 
into the 
ring geared on 
high. He peppers 
away at the 
mighty mass be- 
fore him, lashes 
out withtwo 
lefts to the face, 
cracks a right to 
the jaw, but the 
punches have no 
effect. They are 


comes 
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annoying but harmless. He is puzzled but 
continues the attack on shouts from his 
corner and backers, charges low, comes 
boring in with added fury and seemingly 
inexhaustible endurance. Entellus_ still 
in graceful, well-balanced poise. 
He counters effectively. Clever left jabs 
and fast footwork keep off his opponent. 
He parries, he cross-parries, he glides grace- 
fully before his lunging foe. He blocks a 
blow, ducks a swing, and straightens up 
to rip away with both fists to the body 
and uncork a left hook to the ribs. Dares 
They 
He telegraphs a blow 
which misses as the round ends. 

ROUND IV. They come to the center 
again, and now the big Sicilian is resolved 
to stop the peppering. He round-arms 
his delivery and almost curls it over the 


towers 


attacks in quick, ferocious bursts. 
gain him nothing. 


extended guard of Dares to reach his jaw. 
But the Trojan slips just in time and 
counters with a right jolt to the heart. 
They fighting. 
Entellus lands with his knuckles on the 
chin, draws his hand back slightly, looks 
at his opponent’s body, makes a feint of 


come in to close-range 


shooting a left to the mark. He opens a 
lane through his rival’s protecting arms. 
Dares lowers his guard and Entellus lashes 
with a mighty and vi- 
cious swing calculated to lay his opponent 
low. But nimbleness wins out again: 
Dares ducks and foils the shooting right, 
when 


out full force 


and Entellus, thrown off-balance 
his crashing blow fails to connect, spends 
his strength on the air and topples for- 
ward and down in his bulk. 


The stands rise as one man, Trojans cer- 


massive 


tain of the victory of their champion, 
Entellus. 
then 


his friend Acestes runs forward to raise 


Sicilians struck with pity for 


He's floored for a count of seven; 


him up just as the gong sounds, and as- 
sist him to his corner. 

ROUND V. But with the next round 
Entellus shows himself neither downcast 
He’s angry, 
vengeance. For one 


nor dismayed by his fall. 
out for 
Dares dances just out of range, weaving 
to the right; but now Entellus shoots a 
straight left to the head, then a right, 
then a left to the body, delivered from 


moment 
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close in. He rushes his opponent; Dares 
senses the new resolve and fury, he mills 
on retreat. The Sicilian cracks a one-two 
with the speed of a bullet. Dares shakes to 
his heels from the impact and_ slashes 
wildly with utter disregard of defense. 
He’s absorbing punishment about the 
body without being able to stop the 
blows. The thump and grunt of each 
punch are echoed by the roar of the 
crowd; the pack is on its feet, howling 
like mad. Dares is groggy, paralyzed by 
the blistering blows; his arms are hang 
ing low, knees sagging, eyes 
glassy, and all the time Entellus plays 
a tattoo on his chin with both fists. 
Aeneas steps between them as if to 
stop the slaughter, but 


growing 


waves Entellus 
Rubber-legged. 
brain awhirl, Dares receives another swift 
right and staggers drunkenly for a few 
backward steps as if he has been pole- 
axed. He tries to hold off his tormentor, 
but Entellus rips away with both hands 
to the body with crushing force, drives 
a sharp left hook to the jaw, fires a right 
to the chin, a right cross to the jaw. 
The well-timed coordination of his whole 
body packs dynamite into the punches. 
Dares makes a feeble effort at retaliation; 
his spirit is willing to return to the at- 
tack, but the flesh is weak, and all the 
while, like flashes from the blue, the 
sharp powerful left keeps pumping into 
his face with strength-sapping force. His 
head goes back as if on hinges. The din 
of the crowd echoes over the arena — 


back to mid-ring again. 


cheers for the conquering Entellus, shrieks 
of entreaty and shouts of advice for 
Dares. 

The Trojan falls, to arise shakily and 
submit himself to heavy body fire before 
taking another right to the jaw. This 
is savage fury, methodical butchery, and 
the punches do not stop until Dares is a 
crumpled and helpless figure, rolling spas- 
modically on the canvas and then strug- 
gling once more to his feet through in- 
stinct alone. And now Aeneas as ref- 
He steps 
between the contestants and clasps Dares 
in his arms to signal the end of the fight. 
It’s Entellus, ladies and gentlemen — the 
The hand of Entellus is raised 
in the traditional gesture of victory while 
Dares, in collapse, slips like a sack of 
meal through the protecting arms of the 


eree is alert to the emergency. 


winner! 


arbiter; his seconds carry him out, an 
inert hulk, nose bashed, lips split, mouth 
gushing a crimson flow that spatters over 
the canvas. And the crowd pays tribute 
to his unquenchable fighting spirit even 
while hailing Entellus as victor. 

A GOOD MOTTO 
Hoc erit tibi argumentum semper in 

promptu situm 

Ne quid exspectes amicos, quod tute 


agere possies. 


THE CLASSICIST STUDIES 
JAPANESE 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: The author, a former grad- 
uate student in classics, is an officer in the Navy, 
who has been studying Japanese at the Naval Train- 
ing School in Boulder, Colorado Navy regula 
tions make it necessary to withhold his name, but 
publication of the paper has been authorized.) 


KNOWLEDGE of one Indo-Euro- 
pean language is always help- 
ful in studying any _ other 

Indo-European language. Their 
relationship can be seen; and, even 
when it is obscure, it renders the new 
language less unfamiliar. This is true of 
both syntax and vocabulary, to some 
extent. But for a language as unique as 

Japanese, no other language, unless it be 

Chinese, can be of such assist - 

ance. Altogether one might say that the 

relationship of Chinese to Japanese is 
somewhat like that of Latin to English. 

Words of classical Chinese were adopted 

at various times into Japanese. 


direct 


As a re- 
sult, there are often two ways of saying 
the same thing—the Japanese and the 
Chinese—though they may be expressed 
in writing by the same sign. Especially 
in compounds, Chinese words and read- 
ings (spoken forms of the signs) are 
used. The original reading of the 
Chinese could be as different from that 
of modern Chinese as Latin words are 
those of the 
languages. 


modern Romance 


Besides, they would be con- 


from 


siderably modified in the mouths of the 
Japanese, as we have altered the sound 
of Latin-derived words so that they 
would be unrecognizable to- a Roman. 
We, too, of course, depend on Latin, and 
on Greek, for most of our compounds. 
So it can be seen that a student who 
knows Chinese should find the problem 
of learning the large and quite foreign 
vocabulary of Japanese somewhat easier. 

But in other ways Chinese is of less 
help than Greek or Latin; for the gram- 
mar of Chinese, by comparison with 
that of the classical languages and Jap- 
anese, is exceedingly simple. The gram- 
mar of Japanese is not in itself excep- 
tionally difficult; it is, rather, strange; 
and to understand it nothing is of so 
great a value as an acquaintance with 
other languages that differ greatly from 
the English in this 
Greek and Latin the syntax is far more 
difficult than that of most languages 
commonly studied today. It is in this 
that the student derives the 
greatest benefit from his former experience 
when he tackles Japanese. He finds him- 
self neither bewildered nor surprised by 
new constructions, new forms of expres- 
sion. As he proceeds he deduces for him- 
self rules that hold true for his experi- 
ence, rules which he either discards or 
alters after further study. However, the 


respect. In both 


classical 


classicist will not automatically ‘‘shine’’ 
Inasmuch as 
grammar is not so important in learn- 
ing the colloquial language as idiom and 
vocabulary, the 


in the study of Japanese. 


classicist may well be 
less proficient than a student who has had 
no previous language training. A good 
memory is essential; but that, of course, 
is necessary for Greek and Latin as well. 

A beginning student of Japanese 
would be rash to talk about the rules 
of Japanese grammar. All he can say 
is, “Il have found this true in my experi 
ence, and I find this comparison or this 
generalization useful in learning Jap 
anese.”” It is with this in mind that I 
may venture to describe certain similari 
ties that appear to me to exist between 
Japanese and Greek or Latin, and that 
I think have helped me in understand- 
ing the new language. 

Aside from the difficulty of master- 
ing the two syllabaries and the Chinese 
characters used in writing, the first and 
often the most persistent trouble is of- 
fered by the ‘‘post-positions.’’ In modern 
Japanese nearly every noun or noun 
clause is followed, except when it is used 
predicatively, by one or more short par 
ticles. Since the nouns themselves are 
not declined, these ‘‘post-positions,”’ as 
they are called, take the place of case end- 
ings and of prepositions in the classical 
languages. Unlike case endings, however, 
they are not a part of the word they fol- 
low, but their use is far wider than 
that of prepositions in English, Greek, 
or Latin. Naturally, the usage of any 
particular one does not correspond ex 
actly to that of any particular case. Thus 
the most common of these enclitic par- 
ticles, ha (pronouncd ‘‘wa’’), has some- 
thing of both the accusative and the 
nominative in it; it is best explaiged as 
setting off what precedes it, and as 
limiting. As a result, it 


frequently follows the subject of a sent- 


specifying, 


ence, while again it may set off and 
emphasize the object. It can nearly al- 
ways be translated ‘‘as for’ or ‘‘as to,’ 
the favorite schoolboy’s rendering of any 
classical accusative which is not a direct 
object. It has a real affinity to the vari- 
ous aspects of the ‘‘accusative of extent,” 
when used for space over which, time 
throughout which, and to ‘‘limiting ac 
cusatives’’ and ‘‘adverbial’ accusatives.’’ 
For each one of these accusatives in 
Greek or Latin a parallel use of ha can 
be found in Japanese. 

Furthermore, there is another post- 
position which points out the word it 
follows as the subject of the sentence. 
This is ga, corresponding to the nomi- 
native. Instead of setting off the preced- 
ing word or clause it ties the sentence 
together. So in subordinate clauses ga 


is more frequently used. It can be seen 











from this that there is nothing especially 
subjective in the use of ha, and since 
it is often used after noun clauses to set 
them off absolutely, there is a clear re- 
semblance to ablatives, genitives, and ac- 
cusatives absolute. 

Another post-position, wo, functions 
as an accusative of the direct object, and, 
further, with verbs of passing or going, 
treats the object passed by or gone 
through as a direct object too, as often 
in Greek or Latin the prepositions dia, 
para, and trans or per are used with the 
accusative. Another post-position, he, 
pronounced ‘‘e,’’ is similar to an accusa 
tive of motion towards, with or without 
pros, ets, or ad and in. 

Again, the post-position no works as 
a possessive, or makes what precedes it 
modify what follows, as when it sup 
plants the nominative particle ga in sub 
ordinate clauses. 

Finally, the two postpositions de and 
mt in their various uses are remarkably 
like the dative and ablative endings of 
Greek and Latin. Nr often follows the 
agent, de, the instrument; ni is normally 
the particle that denotes the indirect ob 
ject, and at times the dative of interest or 
ethical dative. The common way to say 
“IT have a book’’ in Japanese would be to 
say “For me (the word ‘I’ followed by 
ni or ntha) there is a book.’’ So we have 
in Greek ‘“‘Biblion estin emoi,”” or in 
Latin ‘Liber est mihi.’” Both ni and de 


also have locative functions. 


Such resemblances as these among the 
post-positions are merely those which 
occur to the person acquainted with the 
classical languages. They have no other 
value than to make him feel less a 
stranger in the language. One construc- 
tion in particular is bound to seem famil- 
iar. The passive form of the sentence 
“A thief steals my book’ is “I (subject) 
by a thief (agent) a book (object) am 
stolen,”’ which sounds exceedingly strange 
until it is worded as a middle. “‘I have 
my book stolen by a thief.’’ The student 
of Greek or Latin would think of in- 
stances of middle verbs taking the ac- 
cusative, or of passive verbs with the 
same case, and would be reminded of 
the elementary ‘“‘Lyomai tous hippous,”’ 
less startling when compared with Eng- 
lish, yet also implying the special rela- 
tionship between the subject and _ the 
accusative object expressed through a 
passive or middle verb, which is best seen 
in the rather amazing Japanese sentence, 
“IT am died my wife,’’ ‘“‘my wife’ being 
a direct object; this sentence we could 
translate ‘I have lost my wife.” 

But much more obvious than _ these 
particular points is the resemblance be- 
tween the word order of Japanese and 
that of Latin. A normal sentence in 
Japanese will start with the subject and 





end with the verb, while the object, the 
indirect object, and adverbs, etc., will 
come between, their order depending up- 
on the required emphasis. However, ex- 
cept for the final verb, this order can 
be, and often is, upset, as in Latin, to 
obtain various shades of meaning. For 
instance, the object can come first, fol- 
lowed by ha to set it off, if it is the 
important word. Qualifying words or 
clauses are more like those in Greek, be- 
ing piled up at a great rate before a 
word. Connective forms of verbs are 
very frequent, in this way resembling 
the participles of Greek. These are 
neither governed by nor agree with 
the subject of the final verb; but that 
is to be expected, since the Japanese verb 
does not show person or number. In 
Greek, commentators are often hard put 
to it to explain the position in a sentence, 
for instance, of the participial phrases of 
Thucydides 

Yet all parallels of this sort, however 
helpful, cannot compare with the more 
general benefit received from the study of 
Latin and Greek. For the classical lan- 
guages, by their richness and complexity, 
by their very difference from modern 
languages, are the best background for the 
study not only of related languages, but 
also of languages as unlike English as 
Japanese. 

Vv Ww WwW 
THE POET TO HIS BOOK 
HORACE, EPISTLE I, XX 
By FRANCES REUBELT 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Your eyes, my book, gaze down the street 
Where Janus and Vertumnus meet. 
You long to be remarked by all 
Where Socii Brothers keep their stall. 
Keys, seals defend the modest one. 
You seek a place out in the sun. 
You weren't so bred. Late you will learn 
For books once out there’s no return, 
When you feel sore to find yourself 
Forgotten on some reader's shelf. 
Still if this prophet sees aright, 
By your bad ways not blinded quite, 
Rome will love you till youth be fled. 
Then, soiled and stained, no longer read, 
To feed book worms you will be lenr, 
Or off to Africa or Spain be sent. 
Your monitor will laugh to see 
You take a fall. Will laugh as he 
Who drives his donkey down the pass. 
For who would save an unwilling ass? 
These tribulations, too, await. 
To teach school boys will be your fate. 
Schoolmasters, stammering with age, 
On back streets will expound your page. 
And when the summer’s heat is sore, 


Bringing you listeners the more, 
Thus be my life’s brief tale begun. 
Tell them I was a freedman’s son. 
Poor was I born, but please suggest 
I soon spread wings beyond my nest. 
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And where you take from race and name 
Add to my store of worth and fame. 
This be in pride, yours to relate: 

I pleased those called the City’s great. 
Rome's first in war and peace I knew 
As friends and patrons tried and true. 
Note I was smal! of stature; gray 
Before my time; liked a warm day; 
Quick-tempered was, though men agree 
I was appeased most easily. 

And should some reader of your page 
Be curious to know my age, 

Years I numbered forty and four— 
Just so many and no more— 

When Lollius, consul for that year, 
Had Lepidus for colleague here. 


wv wy 
NEWS FROM ICELAND, OR 
TROJANS IN AMERICA 


By LUCY AUSTIN 
Louisiana State University 


HE MYTH—well known to 

mediaevalists, but not so widely 

known among classicists—that 

the Scandinavian peoples derive 
their descent directly from the Trojans 
should not fail to add interest to the 
class studying Vergil, or classical myth- 
ology in general. And a renewed study 
of that mediaeval story is especially timely 
right now. 

One of the best known sources of the 
myth is the Prologue of the Snorra Edda, 
also called the Younger Edda, or Prose 
Edda, to distinguish it from the Earlier 
or Poetic Edda. The Snorra Edda was 
set down by Snorri Sturluson, a native 
of Iceland, whose dates are usually given 
as 1178-1241. The Prologue has by 
some Norse scholars been rejected as 
spurious. However, Finnur Jonsson, one 
of the most famous of all Icelandic 
scholars, finds no reason at all to deny 
Snorri the authorship of the Prologue; 
and A. G. Brodeur, who, in 1916, made 
an English translation of the work for the 
American-Scandinavian Society, says the 
Prologue is an integral part of the work. 

For the benefit of those readers whose 
libraries do not include the Snorra Edda, 
it may be well to relate briefly the ac- 
count as found in the Prologue. The 
following is a resumé, not a translation. 


THE MYTH 

In the beginning God created the heaven 
and earth and everything that belonged 
therein. Then he created the first human 
pair, Adam and Eve, from whom the 
races of men are descended. In time, man- 
kind became evil; and God sent the flood. 
But after the flood eight members of 
Noah’s family remained to repeople the 
earth. Again men became evil, and even 
forgot the name of God, and that He 
was the author of the wondrous works 
they saw about them. However, there 
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survived, or was revived, a belief in a 
ruler of the heavens, of the winds and 
of the seas, of growth and decay. And 
men gave names to this ruler, or rulers. 
But the names, and the stories connected 
with them, differed as the peoples drifted 
apart. And their languages developed 
differently one from the other. 

The world was divided into three 
parts. One part was called Africa, the 
southern part of which was extremely 
hot. A second part was called Europe 
or Enea; and its northern part was so 
cold as to be uninhabitable. The third 
part was called Asia, fairer, more fertile, 
richer, better in every way than the other 
places. Its inhabitants also were more 
highly favored in every respect. 

Near the center of the earth was the 
goodliest of all places, Troy, which we 
cali Turkland. The kings and chieftains 
there were blessed with strength and wis- 
dom and riches far above all others. There 
were twelve kingdoms and one high king. 
One of the twelve kings, Munon or Men- 
non, married Troan, daughter of the 
High King Priam. They had a son 
named Tror, whom we call Thor. He 
was brought up in Thrace, by a foster 
father Lorikus. He was unusually fair 
to look upon, and of remarkable strength. 
When he was twelve years old, having 
attained his full measure of strength, he 
slew his foster father and mother, and 
took under his own power the kingdom 
of Thrace, which we call Thrudheim. 
Later he traveled far and wide to every 
quarter of the earth, overcoming by his 
own strength many giants and dragons 
and terrible beasts. In the northern half 
of his own kingdom he found the 
prophetess Sibil, whom we call Sif, and 
wedded her. Their son was Loridi. Then 
followed in direct descent Einridi, Vin- 
gethor, Vingener, Moda, Magi, Seskef, 
Bedvig, Athra, Itermann, Heremod, Skjal- 
dun, Bjaf, Jat, Gudolfr, Finn, Friallaf. 
And the son of Friallaf was Voden, 
whom we call Odin. He took as his 
wife Frigida, whom we call Frigg. 

Learning that in the northern part of 
the world his name was later to be glori- 
fied above all others, Odin and his wife 
prepared to travel forth from Turkland. 
They were accompanied by a very large 
number of men, women, and children, 
who carried great riches. Wherever they 
passed over the lands of the earth, both 
they and their treasures were a cause of 
great wonder; and they were looked upon 
rather as gods than as men. They made 
no end of their journeying until they 
arrived at that country called Saxland. 
There Odin tarried for a long time, and 
took over much land in his own name. 
He appointed three of his sons as his 
landwardens: Vegdeg over East Saxland; 
Beldeg (Baldr) over that land now called 
Westphalia; and Sigi over what is now 


called Frankland. From Sigi and his son 
Rerir descended the race of the Volsungs. 

Then Odin again traveled northward, 
and came to Reidgothland, later Jutland. 
Over that land he set his son Skjéldr, 
from whom descended the house of the 
Skjéldungs (the Scyldings of Beowulf), 
kings of the Danes. 

Moving northward again, Odin came 
to Sweden, where King Gylfi reigned. 
This king, when he heard of the ap- 
proach of the men of Asia (they were 
called Aesir), went forward to meet them 
and offered to share equally with Odin 
his realm and his power. Peace and 
prosperity followed. And it was believed 
in Gylfi’s realm that the Asa-folk brought 
all these good things, for they were un- 
like other men, being both more fair and 
surpassing in wisdom. Into the lands 
which Odin chose as his half of the 
realm he introduced many customs and 
established many laws as he had known 
them in Troy. 

But again Odin moved northward, this 
time to the land called Norway. And 
there he established his son Saemingr as 
king. From him the kings of Norway 
trace their descent. 

The Aesir took for themselves wives 
from the people among whom they set- 
tled. Their kindred became very numer- 
ous throughout the region of the north. 
And as they spread out their speech be- 
came the language over all these lands. 

“2 * 

There is no mention of Iceland in the 
foregoing account. But, in the ninth 
century after Christ, Iceland was settled 
by men migrating from Norway. And 
scarcely more than a century later, after 
having established their settlements in 
Greenland, descendants of chese migrating 
Norsemen came to America. At least 
one of these expeditions, according to 
their own sagas, remained in Vinland (or 
America) for more than three years. A 
child was born there, Snorri, the son of 
Karlsefni, in the first autumn. And he 
was three winters old when they went 
away. 

The stories of the exploratory expedi- 
tions of the Norsemen to America belong 
to the realm of history. The account 
of the migrations of the Trojans to the 
Norse countries is neither historical fact 
nor hoary myth. It is surely not in- 
digenous to the Norse mythology. Nor 
is it a myth in the sense that the ac- 
count of the descent of the Romans from 
the Trojans is a myth. The euhemeristic 
purpose of the creators of the ac- 
count is clearly visible. Christianity had 
already come to the North countries. 
Their early stories of Thor and of Odin, 
of Baldr and of Loki, of Freyja and of 
Frigg, were too forceful a reminder of 
their heathen past. There was only one 
God for the Norsemen now. These other 


gods, the Aesir, must be explained away. 
And so_ they 
prosperous and powerful men come from 


were!—They were only 
Troy in Asia! 
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Note—Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for review 
are mentioned in this department. 


Relations of Passion Plays to St. Ephrem 
By August C. Mahr. Co 
lumbus, Ohio: The Wartburg Press, 
1942. Sold by The Graduate School, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Pp. vii-t34. $1.85. 

In this neat little monograph Professor 


the Syrian. 


Mahr scrutinizes a scene (the purchase of 
the ointment by the repentant courtesan) 
which appears in an extant ‘“‘scenario’’ of 
a thirteenth-century passion play in 
Greek, from the island of Cyprus, and 
also in two thirteenth-century Latin plays 
composed in Germany. On the basis of 
the ‘‘scenario’’ and the Latin plays, Mahr 
reconstructs the Greek scene with some 
adroitness. He finds a common source 
for the three plays in a dramatic homily 
written in Syriac, the work of the fourth 


century saint, Ephrem the Syrian. Since 
the transmission of the plot presents 
various problems, Mahr_ then _ studies 


other attested scenes, and constructs a 
stemma of sources which, though a little 
Mahr 
concludes with an expression of his be- 
lief that ‘“‘assiduous research will unearth 
many more such relations of early Church 
drama, both in Latin and in the vernac- 
ulars, to the homilies of the East, in 
general, and to those of St. Ephrem the 
Syrian, in particular.”’ —L. BL. 


complicated, is entirely convincing. 


Myth and Society in Attic Drama. By 
Alan M. G. Little. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. 
95. $1.50. 

It is Professor Little’s thesis that the 
correct way to study Greek drama is 
through the technique of modern social 
psychology. ‘‘Old Tragedy,’’ he believes, 
was the expression of a society passing 
from tribal culture into political life, 


Pp. viit+ 


from primitive logical 
thought. It formed a sublimation of the 
strife of group with group within the 
city-state, and recorded the conflict of 
aristocratic code and democratic interest. 
“New Tragedy’’ portrayed the struggle 
“of the human soul in the shattered ruins 
of a society.” 


thinking into 


The mythological themes 
of the play are “‘an undigested emotional 
a distorted record of the 
tribal vendettas of prehistoric times. The 
history of tragedy is ‘‘a progressive secu- 


inheritance,” 











larization,”’ induced by the ‘‘liquidation of 


older attitudes’’ as the Greeks moved to a 
“freer and more realistic psychology.”’ 
Even changes in the décor of the plays 
reflect “‘the society of the time and its 
psychology.’’ Comedy is a representation 
of the democratic process at work—it 
usually portrays an ‘“‘innovating § in- 
dividual who gathers a minority to win 
by persuasion.’’ Ultimately tragedy and 
comedy fuse in the ‘“‘bourgeois drama,” 
New Comedy. The chief significance of 
Greek drama for our times lies in the 
danger that a ‘new calculated primi- 
tivism’’ may emerge again; and to pre- 
vent this, we need the balance of Greek 
drama, which combines the ‘‘solidarity of 
the group with the free and conscious 
acquiescence of the individual.’’ Readers 
will be interested in the freshness of the 
author's thought, in his new emphases 
and interpretations, and in his flair for 
epigram (cf. “Plato, who constructed a 
system of social philosophy with the use 
of only one technical term;”’ “‘The stage 
begins to shut out the temple of the 
god;’’ etc.) But this reviewer, at least, 
rebels when the chorus of the Jon is called 
an Intourist group”! —L. B. L. 
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N.B Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps, 
money orders, or check (with a 5¢@ bank service 
varge added) made out to the American Classical 
League In these times all of us are being asked 
to pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer 
payment, please pay within 30 days 

Please order carefully by number, title, type (poster, 
mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from 
the Service Bureau is not returnable After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged for 
resale, and the Service Bureau, a non-profit making 
organization, cannot afford this loss 

In complying with these requests you will help 
the League and its Service Bureau immeasurably. 
Please note the new address of the Service Bureau 
is Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn 








The Service Bureau has the following 


new and previously published material for 


sale 

596. A Latin Translation of “The 
Marines’ Hymn” and ‘Anchors 
Aweigh,’ by A. W. Hodgman. 
10¢ 

599 A Latin Translation of One Verse 


Each of ““The Caissons Go Rolling 
Along’ and “The Army Air 
Corps,”’ by A. W. Hodgman. The 
Ohio State University. 5¢ 
THE 1944 LATIN CALENDAR 
The 1944 wall calendar is 16x 22 
inches in size, printed on ivory paper 
with a spiral binding. As in our pre- 
vious calendars, both the ancient and 
modern systems of numbering are used. 
Borders and Latin quotations are printed 
in color. The large, clear illustrations 
add to its interest. 


Because of paper restrictions there are 
fewer calendars than last year. It is ad- 
visable, therefore, that you place your 
order as early as possible. Price, $1.00. 

A limited number of the 1943 calendar 
is still available. The regular price of 
this is $1.00 but anyone ordering it to- 
gether with the 1944 calendar ($1.00) 
may secure it for 45¢ while our supply 
lasts. 

PICTURES FOR FRAMING 

Pictures for the Latin Classroom. This 
set of 20 pictures (9 x 12 inches with 
margins) is taken from the large, hand- 
some cuts used in the Latin calendars. 
Subjects include sculpture, painting, and 
Roman scenes, such as Romulus and Re- 
mus and the Wolf, the Centaur, the 
Aerarium, the Mulvian Bridge, the Thea- 


tre at Tusculum, etc. Printed in sepia: 


on cream pebbled paper. Price of set in 
a cardboard case, $1.00. 
PAMPHLETS 
Why Latin and Greeek Should Not Be 
Discontinued in Our Schools. An an- 
swer to the Educational Policies Com- 
mission that Latin be dropped for the 
duration of the war. Some opinions by 
Wendell L. Willkie, John Kieran, Dor- 
othy Thompson and others. The Ameri- 
can Classical League has prepared this 
pamphlet for teachers to put in the hands 
of school administrators, members of 
school boards, parents, editors of local 
newspapers, etc. Price, single copy, 5¢; 
10 for 40¢; 25 for 75¢: 50 for $1.25. 
The High School's Obligation to De- 
mocracy. A report of a joint committee 
of the regional Classical Associations 
which every Latin teacher should read and 
place in the hands of a local ad- 
ministrator. Price, 10¢ 
LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
A. A drawing of two masks (decora- 
tive masks in marble, terracotta, 
etc. were given at Saturnalia time 
for hanging in gardens and peri- 
styles) against a Pompeian red back- 
ground with gold borders. The in 
side of the card has an appropriate 


greeting in Latin. Envelopes to 
match. 
B. ‘Silent Night’’ translated into Latin. 


Holly and ribbon borders in red and 
green. Envelopes to match 

& The three columns of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux are shown 
reflected in the pool of the House 
of the Vestal Virgins. Colors, red, 
green, brown, blue. The inside car- 
ries an appropriate greeting in Latin. 
Envelopes to match. 


D. The Three Wise Men with a quo- 


tation in Greek from Luke ii, 14. 
Inside the card, an appropriate greet- 
ing in Greek. Colors, red, green, 


gold. Envelopes to match. 
Prices any card: 10 for 60¢: 25 for 
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$1.25; 50 for $2.25; 100 for 
$4.00. 

E. A packet of cards, with the greeting 
in Latin, selected from the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux, the Pine 
Branch, the Roman Lamp, and Ver- 
bum Patris. Envelopes to match. 
Price, 10 for 60¢ 


VALENTINE CARD 

F. A picture of a Roman mosaic of a 
cupid driving a dolphin. Inside 
the card a Valentine sentiment 
adapted from an epigram of Mar- 
tial. Colors, purple and gold. En- 
velopes to match. Price, 10 for 
60¢; 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.25; 
100 for $4.00. 


SONGS 

103. Latin Translation of Well-known 
Songs Including Christmas Carols. 
10¢ 

Canemus. Songs with music. In the 
second group is interesting material 
on ancient music. Group I, 35¢; 
Group II, 70¢; $1.00 for the two. 


LISTS 

The Service Bureau will be glad to 
send the following lists of its material 
to anyone requesting them: Latin Plays, 
English Plays (pageants, programs, dan- 
ces, etc.), Projects, Programs for Special 
Days, Rome and the Romans, Mythology 
Pictures, Pictures on Rome and the Rom- 
ans, First Year Latin, Caesar, Cicero, Ver- 


gil, the Value of the Classics. 


MATERIAL FOR THE INEXPERIENCED 
TEACHER OF LATIN 


Mimeographs 


18. The Real Basis of Interest in Latin. 
10¢ 
35. Playing Fair. Some points for the 


young teacher to keep in mind. 5¢ 

39. How Can We Vary the Caesar 
Work So That It May Not Be- 
come Monotonous? 10¢ 

127. Some Suggestions for Making Drill 
in Forms Interesting As Well As 
Thorough. A symposium. 10¢ 

133. Suggestions for Teaching Roman 
Life, Character, History, and Re- 
ligion in Connection with First 
Year Latin 10¢ 

134. Devices and Incentives in First Year 
Latin. Also suggestions for other 
years 10¢ 

135. Aims in First Year Latin. 10¢ 

136. Some Experiments in Teaching 
Vergil 10¢ 

145. Improvement Sheet for Teachers 
of First Year Latin. 10¢ 

147. Devices for Teaching Special Parts 
of Cicero’s Orations. 10¢ 

158. Methods I Shall Use Next Year. 


5¢ 
166. The First Two Weeks in the Latin 
Class. 10¢ 
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217. Advice to an Inexperienced Teacher 
of Caesar. 10¢ 

227. Practical Suggestions for the Caesar 
Teacher. 10¢ 

234. Some Problems in Teaching Be- 
ginning Latin and a _ Suggested 
Solution. 10¢ 

248. Suggestions for Teaching Vocabu- 
lary. 10¢ 

408. The Teaching of Comprehension 
in the Translation of Caesar. 5¢ 

409. The Cultural Possibilities of 
Cicero's Orations. 10¢ 

419. A Student's Report on the Old 
and New Content and Methods of 
Teaching Latin in Secondary 
Schools. 10¢ 

432. Sight Translation: Its Value and 
Use. 10¢ 

444. Where Are We? How Latin 
teachers can meet new conditions. 
10¢ 

469. Improvement Sheet for a Teacher 
of Second Year Latin. 10¢ 

510. Suggestions to Teachers of First 
and Second Year Latin. 10¢ 

516. Cicero and Modern Politics. 10¢ 

518. Reorientation in the Latin Course. 
10¢ 

520. Anecdotes Reported from Latin 
Classes in a Large City High 
School. Designed to _ illustrate 
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XXI1X. 


160. 


163. 


236. 


294 


297. 


382. 


388. 


465. 


Please mention THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK in correspondence 


characteristics of successful teach- 
10¢ 

A Suggestion for Anticipating 
Caesar. To be presented to pupils 
in the eighth and ninth grades. 
10¢ 


The Evolving Latin Course. 


ing. 


10¢ 
Supplement 

Suggestions Regarding the Teach- 

ing of Latin Forms and Syntax in 


the Earlier Years of the High 
School. 10¢ 
Bulletins 
Suggestions for the Young Latin 
Teacher. 10¢ 
Devices for the Classroom and 
Classical Club. 25¢ 
CHRISTMAS 
Christmas and the Roman Satur- 


10¢ 

Some Paragraphs about Christmas 
Written Latin. 5¢ 
More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 
Officium Stellae. A liturgical play 
suitable for presentation at Christ- 
mas. 10¢ 

A Bibliography of Articles Help- 
Entertainments 


nalia. 


in Easy 


ful in Preparing 

for Christmas. 5¢ 
A Latin play. 10¢ 
The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
10¢ 


Suggestions for a Christmas Pro- 


Saturnalia. 


nalia. 





with advertisers 


gram by the 
10¢ 


Latin Department. 


466. A Roman andan American Christ 
mas Compared. A play in two 
acts. 10¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
Cards. 5¢ 

Articles in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


The Roman Saturnalia. December, 1937 
10¢ 

Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia 
December, 1938. 10¢ 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide Cus 
toms. December, 1939. 10¢ 

Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer 
‘December, 1940. 10¢ 


Christmas and the Epiphany: Their Pa 
gan Antecedents. December, 1941 


10¢ 
December 25th, Christmas Day. Decem 
ber, 1942. 10¢ 
MIMEOGRAPHED MATERIAL FOR 


THANKSGIVING 


420. <A Thanksgiving Day Program. A 
suggestion. 5¢ 
546. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 


in English. 10¢ 


ARMISTICE DAY 
Bulletin XXIX. Teaching Devices for the 
Classroom and Classical Club. In 
cludes a Armistice 


Day. 2564. 


program for 























Vanderbilt University °* 


Poetry. 75¢ 


Supplement to the Bibliography. 35¢ 


The two for $1.00 


XXIX 
Club. 25¢ 


XXX 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Bulletins You Will Want 
To Own 


Devices for the Classroom and Classical 


Guide for Readings in English on Roman 
Civ‘iization. 35¢ 





It is— 
Vil The Roman Forum. Illustrated. 35¢ “ a 
PART III, containing: 
XII The Latin Club. 50¢ GREEK COINS, from Asia and Africa. 
cs ‘ . ROMAN COINS, from 235 A.D. to 476 A.D. 
XIII Latin in the Junior High School. 50¢ ARABIC GLASS COINS and WEIGHTS. 
GOLD COINS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
XV Vergilian Papers. 20¢ from the 16th to 20th century 
XVII Suggestions for Teachers of Vergil in Sec- A few copies of our earlier catalogues 2 ¢ still available. 
ondary Schools. $1.00 PART I, issued April, 1942, contained: 
eye . es GREEK COINS, from Spain to Sicily. 
XXIV Writing on the Wall in Pompeii. Illustrated. ROMAN COINS, republican and imperials to 
45¢ 98 A.D. 
on fe e ° PART II, issued January, 1942, contained: 
XXVII Bibliography of Greek Myth in English GREEK COINS, from Macedon to Crete. 











Classical Coins 


Again we announce the publication of a new catalogue. 


ROMAN COINS, from 98 A.D. to 235 A.D. 


ARTISTIC MEDALS, from the 15th to 20th 

century. 
| Our stock catalogues are FREE UF CHARGE upon request. 
Stimulate coin collecting and develop schoz _wilec- 


tions, whic’ can be built up with modest expenditure. 
Approval shipments gladly arranged. 


Any information at your disposal. 














NUMISMATIC FINE ARTS 
EDWARD GANS 
101 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 














